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every now and then betraying their imperfect culture in this point.2
Melechsala was the pride of the Sultan's family; her brothers
themselves were unremitting in attentions to her, and in efforts
to outdo each other in affectionate regard. The grave Divan was
frequently employed in considering what Prince, by means of her,
might be connected, in the bonds of love, with the interest of the
Egyptian state. This her royal father made his smallest care; he
was solely and incessantly concerned to grant this darling of his
heart her every wish, to keep her spirit always in a cheerful mood,
that no cloud might overcast the serene horizon of her brow.

The first years of childhood she had passed under the super-
intendence of a nurse, who was a Christian, and of Italian extrac-
tion. This slave had in early youth been kidnapped from the
beach of her native town by a Barbary pirate; sold in Alexandria;
and, by the course of trade, transmitted from one hand to an-
other, till at last she had arrived in the palace of the Sultan,
where her hale constitution recommended her to this office, which
she filled with the greatest reputation. Though less tuneful than
the French court-nurse, who used to give the signal for a general
chorus over all Versailles, whenever she uplifted, with melodious
throat, her Marlborough s'en va-t-en guerre; yet nature had
sufficiently indemnified her by a glibness of tongue, in which she
was unrivalled. She knew.as many tales and stories as the fair
Sheherazade in the Thousand-and-one Nights; a species of enter-
tainment for which it would appear the race of Sultans, in the
privacy of their seraglios, have considerable liking. The Prin-
cess, at least, found pleasure in it, not for a thousand nights,
but for a thousand weeks; and when once a maiden has attained
the age of a thousand weeks, she can no longer be contented with
the histories of others, for she sees materials in herself to make
a history of her own. In process of time, the gifted waiting-
woman changed her nursery-tales with the theory of European
manners and customs; and being herself a warm patriot, and
recollecting her native country with delight, she painted the supe-
riorities of Italy so vividly, that the fancy of her tender nursling
became filled with the subject, and the pleasant impression never
afterwards faded from her memory. The more this fair Princess
grew in stature, the stronger grew in her the love for foreign
decoration; and her whole demeanour shaped itself according to
the customs of Europe rather than of Egypt.

2 Journal of Fashions, June 1736.